




















Nick Van WOLTER REsISTs. 


BRAKE UP; 
oR, 
THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER - XIX. 


COLONEL WIMPLETON HUMILIATED. 


OLONEL WIMPLETON was alone in 
his library when I reached the house. 
He made a gesture towards a chair, but he 
was as stiff in hismanner as he had been 
when I met him that day in the street. Yet, 
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in spite of this display of dignity, I could see 
that he was troubled. He looked rather pale, 
and the toddy-blossoms on his nose were in 
stronger contrast than usual with the rest of 
his face. If I read him right, he Was sorely 
vexed and perplexed. 

‘I received your note, Wolf,” said he, strug- 
gling, I thought, to appear colder and stiffer 
than he really felt. “I am astonished at its 
contents.” 

“IT supposed you would be, sir,” I replied. 

“Am I to believe that you destroyed the 
check I gave you?” demanded he, sternly. 

“That is the simple truth.” 
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“* Wolf, I have always believed. you were 
honest, whatever else you may have been; 
but this story is incredible.” 

“*T grant that it looks very strange, but it is 
none the less. true because it is strange. You 
remember that you wrote two checks on ‘the 
day we were at the hotel in Grass Springs.” 

“Of course I remember it,” answered he, 
petulantly, as though he deemed the question 
an intimation that he was not in condition at 
the time to remember it. ‘I tore up the first 
one, by accident, with the paper you wrote.” 

‘* Well, sir; I was not sure at the time 
that you did tear up the first one. I am satis- 
fied now that you did not. I could not finda 
single piece of it.” 

‘*Humph! That may be.” 

‘Nick Van Wolter was at the hotel that 
day. I met him in the street, when I was 
looking for the pieces of the check.” 

“When you sent him over— No matter 
about that,” said he, suddenly checking himself. 

But he had. said enough to assure me that 
Nick had told him something; and I was now 
willing to believe that the fellow was really the 
snake Waddie had declared he was. 

‘* | met him in the street,” I continued, with- 
out heeding the slip the magnate had made. 
‘* He told me he had been into the hotel, and 
had seen the landlord. I am confident he went 
into the room where we were, and took the 
check.” 

‘* Tt don’t look probable.” 

‘You wrote the,check in a book you carried 
in your poeket,” I proceeded, hoping I should 
be able to convince him of the truth of what I 
said. 

“*T did,” he replied, taking the check-book 
from his pocket. 

‘““When you had written it, you tore it 
out?” 

‘* Yes, in this place; ” 


and he pointed out 
the leaf in his check-book, on which he had 


made the marginal memorandum. ‘J tore 
the first check from this margin, and here is 
the amount, and ‘ Steamer,’ indicating for what 
purpose it was paid.” 

‘* Where is the place from which you tore 
the second check?” I asked, anxiously. 

“As the second was a duplicate, I wrote it 
at the end of the book, and made no memo- 
randum in the margin,” he replied, turning to 
one of the last leaves in the volume. 

‘** Now, sir, I think you have the means. of 
convincing yourself that it was. the first check, 
and not the second, which was paid at the bank 
to-day,” I continued. ‘‘ That margin, where 
you tore off the first check, is ~“ather rough 
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and uneven. 
respond to it.” 

‘* We will go to the bank, if Mr. Barnes is 
there,” said the colonel, more, interested than 
I supposed he would be. 

We walked to the bank, and the cashier 
handed him the check. The edge where it 
had. been torn ‘off was very irregular, and the 
colonel adjusted it against the margin. It ex- 
actly fitted, as I knew it would, and he could 
not escape the conclusion that the first, and 
not the second check had been used. I felt 
then that I had vindicated my veracity, and I 
was satisfied. The magnate told the cashier 
that he had drawn duplicate checks, and _be- 
lieved the first had been destroyed; that my 
story was true, in short; but he wished noth- 
ing said. He then told me to return to his 
house with him. 

‘* Wolf, I would rather give ten thousand 
dollars than have this matter stirred up,” said 
the colonel, when we were again seated in the 
library. ‘‘ It has already given me a great deal 
of trouble and uneasiness.” 

“But you do not intend to let Nick Van 
Wolter run away with ten thousand dollars — 
do you?” I inquired. 

** Has he run away?” 

“Yes, sir; I have no doubt he has. His 
mother says he has gone to Hitaca to takea 
situation in a hotel, and carried his clothes. 
with him; but I warrant he will not stay long 
in Hitaca.” 

‘* He is a scoundrel, then.” 

“ Undoubtedly he is.” 

Colonel Wimpleton walked up and down the 
room in deep thought. I did not know then. 
what troubled him; but I learned the truth 
before morning. 

“What can be done?” he asked, pausing 
before me. 

‘* Pursue and arrest him.” 

The great man pursed up his lips, and did 
not seem to like the advice. 

“That would stir up the whole affair,” 
said he. 

‘“* What affair, sir?” I asked. 

“He stole the check at Grass Springs. I 
should not like to listen to the testimony which 
would be brought forward to prove that Nick 
was there that day,” answered the colonel, with 
a sickly smile. 

*¢ We need not arrest him, then. You can 
compel him to give up the money,” I sug- 
gested. 

*¢ Can we catch him ?” 

“1 don’t think he got away from Hitaca last 
night. The train south leaves at twenty min- 
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utes past seven. When I ran the Ucayga, I 
hurried her up so that we were in season for 
it; but she was late yesterday afternoon, and I 
know she lost it.” 

‘* But he may have left by some other con- 
veyance.” : 

“There is no other, unless he took a private 
vehicle. If he did that, we can easily trace 
him. But I think he will take the eleven 
o'clock train, south, to-morrow forenoon. He 
will not expect any discovery at once, and will 
not hurry himself. He knows very well that 
there is no conveyance to Hitaca till to-morrow 
forenoon, and he will be a hundred miles ned 
before the: next boat arrives there.” 

‘* How shal] we get there? I don’t like to 
drive twenty-five miles in the night. lam not 
very well,” replied the colonel. 

“We will go in the Belle, if you please. 
You can take one of the berths, and go to bed. 
There is a good breeze, and we shall be in 
Hitaca in three or four hours.” 

“Very well; I will do so. 
you?” 

‘Tom Walton.” 

“Is it necessary that he should go with 
your” 

‘* No, sir.” 

**T wish to talk with you about other mat- 
ters,” he added, with an air of embarrassment, 
‘*and do not wish for any listeners.” 

“T will be alone then, sir.” 

Fluttering with excitement, I left him, prom- 
ising to be at the wharf with the Belle in an 
hour. I crossed the lake, found Tom Wal- 
ton, and told him I wantéd the boat till the 
next night. Fortunately she was not engaged, 
though a gentlemen had spoken about a cruise 
up the lake in her. Tom went down, and put 
her in order for the trip, while I went home to 
tell my father and mother where I was going. 
My father was very curious to know what was 
going on; but I could only stop long enough to 
tell him that I thought everything was coming 
around right again. As the check was the 
key to all the other secrets between the colo- 
nel and myself, I did not dare allude to it. 

Sailing the Belle across the lake, I found 
Colonel Wimpleton on the wharf, muffled in 
his overcoat. Tom had lighted the cabin, and 
it was all ready for the reception of my pas- 
senger; but he preferred a seat with me in the 
standing+room. Shoving off, I headed the boat 
up the lake, and she soon began to fly over the 
waves, under the influence of the fresh north 
wind. Colonel Wimpleton was silent for a time. 
Since I first met him, early in the evening, I had 
been impressed by his altered manner. Some- 
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thing apparently weighed heavy upon his mind, 
and he appeared to be struggling, with the pride 
of his character, to conceal it. 

“ Wolf, this is bad business,” said he, when 
the Belle was approaching Gulfport. 

“ Bad for Nick Van Wolter, sir,” I replied. 

. “For me too,” he added, after a long pause. 
“JT would not have this matter stirred up for 
double the sum Nick has stolen. It is better 
for me to give you another check, and let the 
scoundrel go.” 

“T have no claim upon you, sir, for such a 
sum. You are very generous, and I ought to 
be the last one to impose upon your kindness.” 

“Why didn’t you draw the check, and not 
burn it?” 

‘I did not think it was right for me to take 
so much money under the circumstances. Par- 
don me, ory: I do not like to allude to the 
matter again.” 

“Tf you had drawn the. check the next day, 
there would have been no trouble. If Nick. 
had his check then, I don’t see why he did not 
collect it.” 

‘““T haven’t been over to Centreport'since the 
day I was dismissed, and perhaps he thought 
it would not be safe to present it, unless he 
knew I was in town. *I met him when I first 
came over, and he drew the check as soon as 
he had seen me.” 

“Tt is a pity you burned the check,” mused 
the magnate. 

I did not care to remind him of the unpleas- 
ant affair at Grass Springs, and I kept still. 

“Wolf, tell me candidly why you burned 
that check,” said he, after a silence of several 
minutes. 

“IT did not think it was right for me to use 
it. If my father or mother found it upon me, 
I could not tell how I came by it. I might 
lose it, and some one else get the money,” I 
answered. 

‘* But why did you think it was not right for 
you to use it?” he inquired. 

“*T do not like to explain.” 

**Do so; I will nxt be angry.” 

“‘ Well, sir, I did not think you were in con- 
dition to do. business; and if it were known 
that I drew the check, people would think I 
had been swindling you. It was partly for 
your sake and partly for my own that I de- 
stroyed it.” : 

“In my note to you the next day, I wrote 
that the claeck would be paid.” 

“*T had alread destroyed it then.” 

There was another long pause in the con- 
versation, though two or three times the colo- 
nel began y) speak, and then checked himself. 
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It was plain to me that he was struggling to 
utter something at which his pride revolted, 
and though I was very curious to know what 
was coming, I deemed it prudent to keep still. 

“Wolf, I have been terribly humiliated,” 
said he, with a desperate effort. ‘‘I have suf- 
fered intolerably since that affair at the Springs. 
That one of my employés, a mere boy, should 
tell me I was drunk, — drunk ; that's the word, 
— has made me miserable.” 

*“*T am sorry —” 

** Don’t apologize, Wolf,” he interposed. “It 
is not so much that you said it, as because it 
was true.” 

He uttered the words with a long and heavy 
sigh; and really he was so sad that I could not 
help pitying him. 

**T am sorry it was true; but—” 

**Hear me, Wolf. You have said to me 
what no other living being ever said to me, 
or would have dared to say.” 

“T hope you will excuse me, sir. It was 
very bold in me to say it, even if it was true.” 

‘Wolf, I haven’t drank a drop since that 
night. I never will drink another drop,” he 
continued, taking no notice of my apologies 
and explanations. ‘To put it in the power 
of any one to look down upon me is too 
humiliating. I have done it once. I never 
will do it again.” 

How far his conscience reproached him I 
had no means of knowing, for he attributed 
his suffering wholly to mortified pride. He 
was silent again, and I thought it would be 
impudence in me to commend his good reso- 
lution; but certainly nothing ever afforded me 
more pleasure, for I knew that his natural firm- 
ness, amounting to obstinacy, would keep him 
true to his pledge. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A NIGHT TRIP TO HITACA. 


T seemed to me that pride had had a terrible 

fall in the person of Colonel Wimpleton, 

though in the better sense it was pride’s con- 
quest over the low and degrading. 

“T will not sign any paper, Wolf; but I 
mean what I say,” said he, apparently feeling 
better for the confession he had made. 

**T know you do, sir.” 

‘“*T am aware, now, that three times on that 
day I was saved from injury o death by 
others. First my horse ran*away with me.” 

“Your horse?” 

*“'You shall know all, Wolf. I had drank so 
much in Ruoara, that I dropped(the reins in 
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driving home. In trying: to recover them, I 


frightened the horse, and he ran with me. 
Nick stopped him. Then I came very near 
being run over by the train, and drowned in 
It was all because I had been 
It was time for me to 


the lake. 
drinking too much. 
brake up.” 

That was the very expression my father had 
used in regard to him. It is not every drunk- 
ard who has the power to “brake up” when 
he realizes the peril of his condition, The 
colonel’s revelation had given me a new light. 
He had seen Nick that forenoon. I asked him 
about it, and he acknowledged that the snake 
had informed him in regard to the ‘‘ courting” 
at the Horse Shoe. I could net then under- 
stand Nick’s. motive for doing so, but I have 
since learned it. 

“Do you know why I discharged you, 
Wolf?” asked the colonel. 

‘*T supposed it was because you did not want 
one in your employ who had seen you —as 


. You were that day.” 


‘** Partly for that, but more because you were 
working against me.” 

“Against you, sir?” 

*“*Nick told me you sent him to the Horse 
Shoe to warn the party of my approach.” 

“T did not wish to have Waddie and Miss 
Minnie see you as you were then.” 

“ You were right, Wolf; and I thank you for 
saving them that pain and shame,” he added, 
warmly. ‘I had no idea of saying as much 
to you as I have; and I should not if Nick’s 
rascality had not come to light. I gave that 
villain five hundred dollars.” 

“‘ What for?” I inquired, astonished at the 
acknowledgment. 

“For stopping my horse, for saving my life 
in the boat, and for — for keeping my secret.” 

‘ What secret?” 

“That my horse ran away with me.” 

“ He ovght to have been satisfied with that, 
wideout iter to steal any more,” I added, 
more disgusted than ever with the conduct of ~ 
Nick. 

The snake. must have put in at Green Cove 
on his return from the Horse Shoe, and had 
stopped the colonel’s horse in the road near it. 
Here he had told the great man the mischief 
that was in store for his daughter. I could,not 
fathom the motive of Nick in this mean act. 
But really I did not trouble myself much about 
him. I was more interested in the colonel 
himself. I was amazed at the freedom with 
which he talked to me. It had evidently 
caused him a severe mental struggle to open 
the subject; but, after he had broken the way, 
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it seemed to afford him great relief. He owned 
that he had suffered intensely since his late 
debauch, and I concluded that his confession 
even to me, with its accompanying at ae 
eased his mind. 

Probably the effects of his tndeunpdiinnee 
wore heavily upon him physically, and the 
sudden change in his habits tended to produce 
depression. I had heard my father say that 
what is called an appetite for intoxicating 
drinks has no relation whatever to the taste; 
but when a person accustomed to drink liquor, 
moderately or otherwise, discontinues its use, 
he suffers from a kind of aching void in his 
physical frame, which nothing but the fiery 
fluid can supply. The stimulus of life seems 
wanting; and the spirits are fearfully depressed. 
This was doubtless the condition of Colonel 
Wimpleton. Certainly it was something ex- 
traordinary which had produced this change 
of his very nature. 

He told me my words, declaring-that he 
was drunk, had been ringing in his ears ever 
since they were uttered. He was not aware at 
the time how intoxicated he was. It was when 
he came to think of it in his sober moments, 
and in the solitude of his chamber, that he 
realized his situation. He felt that he de- 
served the pity of his friends and the conr 
tempt of his enemies. He shuddered when he 
thought of the future, with the habit steadily 
increasing upon him. Even his social position 
and great wealth could not save him and his 
family fromthe shame and disgrace which 
cling to the sot. His pride, rather than his 
principle, saved him. 

“Wolf, do you think people generally knew 
that I drank too much?” he inquired. 

“T am sorry to say they did. It was com- 
mon talk,” I replied, candidly. 

“T never suspected that any one knew it.” 

“On the very day that Nick stopped your 
horse, he said to me that you were on a regu- 
lar bat.” 

“A what?” : . 

‘*A regular bat; another would have said a 
spree.” 

“Is it possible I have sunk so low!” ex- 
claimed he, with something like a groan. “I 
alone have been blind.” 

“T heard another say if you did not brake 
up, you would go to ruin.” 

“I did brake up on the day after we went to 
the Springs. I feel better to-night than I have 
since we parted after our return.” 

‘Will you teli me, sir, why you gave me 
that check?” I ventured to ask. 

**Because’I felt that I was in your power. 
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You told me I was drunk, and money makes 


friends.” 


‘Did you intend to discharge me then?” 

**No; though I did not like the idea of hav- 
ing one in my employ who could talk to me in 
that way. I did not decide to dismiss you till 
the next morning, after Nick had told me you 
were working against me. I took this as an 
excuse rather than a provocation. You may 
resume your position as captain of the steamer 
to-morrow.” 

“T am very grateful to you, sir; but I do not 
like to displace Van Wolter, after he has been 
appointed.” 

‘¢ But he is not fit for the stance. 

‘“* As fit as any man on the lake. You can- 
not find a pilot who’ would take the Ucayga 
through the Horse Shoe Channel.” 

‘Perhaps you are right; but we will talk of 
that another time,” replied the colonel. 

He was silent and thoughtful again. I per- 
mitted him to.choose his own topic; but, as 
one good resolution begets another, I hoped 
soon to find him in a frame of mind which 
would allow me to introduce a matter which 
was still near my heart. The magnate did not 
speak again for half an hour. We*were off 
Port Gunga, and I heard a clock on shore 
strike twelve. I suggested to, the colonel that 
he could sleep very comfortably in the cabin 
of the Belle. 

“I do not care to sleep, Wolf,” he replied; 
still clinging to his meditations. 

I did not venture to disturb him, and we 
were within five miles of Hitaca when he spoke 
again. I was fearful that he regretted having 
said so much, and was compensating for his 
freedom by his long-continued silence. My 
fear was groundless, for when he spoke again I 
realized that his thought had been progress. 

“Wolf!” said he, and paused. 

*¢ Sir.” 

‘*T was never so astonished in my life as 
when I learned that Toppleton had sent his 
steamer to the relief of the Ucayga,” he added. 

‘It was only an act of courtesy,” I replied, 
my heart beating with emotion; for this was 
the topic upon which I wished to talk with him. 

“Such acts of courtesy have not passed 
much between Toppleton and myself of late 
years. Then he even had the audacity to send 
me a message of congratulation on the safety 
of the boat,” : 

**T have no doubt he was sincere.” 

Another long pause. 

*“* Twenty years ago, Toppleton was a good 
fellow, and we were the best of friends,” he 
continued. 
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**He has done a great deal for me; and, 
though he was sometimes unjust, I always 
felt very grateful to him.” 

‘*T suppose I have been very unjust to you 
sometimes, too.” 

“T never had any claims upon you, or Major 
Toppleton, and perhaps I am not as compe- 
tent to judge as a disinterested person would 
be.” 

‘* Toppleton has offered you a good place on 
the railroad.” 

‘“* Yes; sir; a very good place,” I answered, 
warmly. 

“Would you rather be in his employ than 
mine?” 

** No, sir.’ 

‘If you would, I ought not to object. r 

“T would rather be in the employ of both of 
you,” I suggested. 

** That cannot very well be.” 

«I think it can, sir.” 

* How?” . 

** Major Toppleton offers to appoint me agent 
for the Lake Shore Railroad. If you will also 
appoint me agent of the steamboat, I shall be 
in the employ of both.” 

** Agent for two rival lines!” exclaimed he. 
‘* That is absurd.” 


‘“‘ Of course I mean that the two lines shall 


be united.” 

**You are at your old trick, Wolf,” replied 
the colonel; but there was no bitterness in his 
tones. 

**T honestly think it would be best for both 
lines, and best for the travelling public.” 

“But I don’t want Toppleton to think I am 
ready to go down on my knees to him,” said 
the colonel, with a little of his old spite. ' 

‘* Why, sir, Major Toppleton has, by his act 
of courtesy yesterday, opened the way for you 
to do a similar one. He has met you more 
than half way without a word from you.” 

**f suppose I can be as courteous as he can. 
If one of his boats gets into trouble, mine shall 
help her out; but I am not to be the first one 
to propose a union of the two lines.” 

‘* But he has already proposed it.” 

“TJ will think of it, Wolf; but I do think 
we are in a better condition to connect than 
ever before.” 

Not daring to push the matter too fast, I said 
no more. At about two in the-morning the 
Belle reached the wharf at Hitaca. We went 
to the hotel where the colonel usually staid, 
and, calling up the landlord, took rooms and 
rétired. 

I was so weary that it was after eight when I 
waked. Iwent down, and I found the colonel 





had not yet appeared. I called him, and after 
breakfast we visited all the hotels, but obtained 
no tidings of Nick’ Van Wolter. I had intend- 
ed to get up soon enough to go on board the 
Ucayga before she started, but I had overslept 
myself, and she had been gone an hour and a 
half when I got out of bed. I blamed myself 
for my neglect; but it could not be helped. 
However, there was no doubt that Nick had 
come up in the steamer, and was somewhere 
in Hitaca. We could only lie in wait for him 
at the railroad station. 

The railway from Hitaca has to overcome a 
a very steep grade, and to do this the train 
“beats” up the hills, first running ahead, 
then switching off and backing a considerable 
distance, and then going ahead again on its 
course, thus saving the grade in turning. It 
occurred to me that Nick might go out to one 
of these switches, and enter the cars when they 
stopped. Colonel Wimpleton was to take the 
train at the station in town, while I went out 
in a wagon to the switches. I left my team at 
the farther one, and walked back to the first on 
the track. My calculation was correct. Nick 
had evidently heard of us in Hitaca, and ex- 
pected to dodge us in this way. I confronted 
him in the steep road near the first switch, as 
the train was seen in the distance. 

Nick had a travelling bag in one hand, with 
a breech-loading rifle over his shoulder. He 
turned pale when I stepped into his path. I 
told hith he must go back to Hitaca with me. ° 
Then he showed fight; and, not liking the 
looks of his rifle, I sprang upon him, for I was 
in earnest. He struggled desperately to escape 
me, and we had a hard tussle; but I finally 
wrenched the weapon from him, and threw 
him on the ground. Seizing him by the col- 
lar, I held him down till the train had passed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—__>_——— 


THE GHOST OF THURSTON SOHOOL. 


BY GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE. 


se HAY you ever been up on the fourth floor 
in the north wing?” asked Dick Halli- 

day of a knot of boys gathered just’at dusk of 
a rainy afternoon in the gymnasium. 

* No,” answered one or two. ‘* No one 
rooms there, and we have no occasion to go.” 

‘No one rooms ‘there,” said Dick, with a 
knowing ‘shake of the head; »‘* and do you 
know why no oné rooms there?” 

‘ No,” answered several, their interest aroused 
by the boy’s mysiorions | looks. 

* Well, I'll tell you,” said he, lowering his 
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voice, and casting a glance around him, “It’s 
because the place is haunted!” 

“ Haunted!” echoed several; and the more 
timid were observed to cast frightened glances 
into the now darkened corners of the great 
room. 

‘Yes, haunted,” said Dick. And then turn- 
ing to Frank Haskel, who was anything but a 
favorite with him, he added, *‘ You look as if 
you didn’t believe it.” 

‘I don’t,” said Frank, thus appealed to. ‘I 
wasn’t brought up to believe in such nonsense 
as ghosts.”’ 

“Nor I,” said Edda Clark. 

“Nor I, nor I!” exclaimed several, encour- 
aged by Frank’s affirmation, 

*O, well,” said. Dick, carelessly, ‘‘ you 
needn’t; but it’s the living truth. And I know 
why it’s haunted.” 

“Why, why?” asked the boys in a breath. 

“You wouldn’t believe it if I told you; and 
I guess it won’t do any good.” 

“Yes, we will,” said some, “if you give us 
any reason to.” 

Dick glanced towards Frank and Edda, as if 
expecting them to make the same concession ; 
but if so, he was disappointed, and after wait- 
ing a moment, said, — 

“Well, you see that several years ago the 
doctor took a boy to do his work, — that is, the 
chores about the house, — and go to school. 
You see the boy’s folks were dead, and he 
wanted to get an education, but hadn’t any- 
thing to pay for it with, and so the doctor de- 
cided to take him, out of charity. But the boy 
turned out to be a blockhead, and couldn’t or 
wouldn’t learn his lessons; and so the doctor 
got mad, and determined to whip it into him.” 

“As if the doctor would get mad because a 
student didn’t get his lessons! ” broke in Frank. 
“He would feel badly, but I know he wouldn’t 
get mad.” 

“May be he wouldn’t now,” said the ever 
ready Dick; “for this affair changed him, they 
say; but he did then. Well, he had the boy 
caned, but that didn’t do any good; and at 
last he had an Irishman, who worked for him, 
give the boy a raw-hiding — ” 

“That’s a likely story,” interrupted Frank 
again. 

“I knew you wouldn’t believe it,” said Dick, 
assuming an injured tone of voice; “‘ but it’s 
the truth. If you don’t want me to, I won’t 
tell any more.” 

“Go on, go on!” exclaimed most of them, 
anxious to see how the “ yarn,” as all consid- 
ered it, would turn out. 

** Well, the Irishman whipped him so hard 
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that he was taken sick, and soon had the brain 
fever; and the doctor got frightened, and had | 
him taken up to that floor, so that as few 
folks as possible would see him; and he died 
there; and ever since then his ghost has haunt- 
ed the place; and, although the rooms are as 
good as any in the building, they have not 
been able to use them since that time.” 

While this story was being told, the night 
had fallen rapidly; and now the room was so 
dark that but the outlines of the forms about 
the speaker could be seen. Just as he stopped, 
a sob and cry fell upon their ears. All started; 
and, if there had been light enough, more than 
one pale face might have been seen; and even 
Dick himself glanced timidly in the direction 
from which the sound came. Again it was re- 
peated; and this time Edda caught the direc- 
tion it,came from, and going towards it, 
discovered one of, the smallest boys of the 
school sitting upon the floor, and sobbing bit- 
terly. ; 

‘There, Dick,” said he, reproachfully, “see 
what you have done. You should have been 
careful, and not told such nonsense before such 
a boy. Come, Charley,” he added, ‘“ don’t 
cry; there isn’t a word of truth in what he 
said.” And he led the boy away in the direc- 
tion of the hall. — 

‘*Tsn’t a word of truth in it, eh?” said Dick. 
‘* Well, I guess if he had spunk enough to go 
up into the north hall some night, he’d find 
that there is some truth in it.” 

‘I think you have good cause to know how 
much spunk he has got,” said one of the boys; 
but a sullen grunt from Dick was all the re- 
sponse he received. 

Evening study hours over, and the youngest 
boys in bed, many of the older ones had gath- 
ered in Frank Haskel’s room, when a low knock 
was heard on the door; and, in answer tothe 
‘Come in,” Dick entered. All were surprised; 
for Dick, it was known, seldom visited Frank, 
and all knew that something unusual must be 
the cause of this call, 

“O, here you all are!” said he. ‘I thought: 
likely I should find you here. You didn't 
many pf you seem to believe me this after-- 
noon, and_I thought if any of you would like, 
to, we’d go up in the hall, and see whether L. 
lied or not.” 

All looked at Frank, who, after waiting a, 
moment to see if any one else would speak, 
said, — 

‘* Come, Dick, this is carrying the_nonsense- 
a little too far. You know there’s not a word: 
of truth in all you’ve said. Why, it’s the fool- . 
ishest story I ever heard, and you deserve a. 
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thrashing for telling it, and scaring poor little 
Charley Howard so.” 

** O, well, it’s all well enough for you to say 
that I lie; but Iam willing to rest the whole 
story on a visit to the hall, and that I am sure 
is fair.” 

“That's so!” cried several. ‘* Come, Frank, 
that zs fair; and, if you don’t believe the story, 
this will prove whether you are right or not.” 

*“O, well,” said Frank, ‘I am willing to go, 
though I am sure that it will be a Tom-fool’s 
errand. Why, the doctor don’t even believe 
in whipping; so that knocks the story to pieces 
the first thing.” 

** No,” said Dick, ‘‘ he don’t believe in whip- 
ping since that; I think with good reason, 
too;” and many of the boys seemed to be won 
ever to his way of thinking. 

The boys crossed the hall, and passed up the 
flights of stairs as quietly as possible, and in a 
few moments arrived beforé-the door of the 
fourth story. Dick was ahead, and, turnin 
round, whispered, — , ; 

“It’s locked; but my key will unlock it. I 
was up here the other day, and tried it.” 

‘““Romember that,” said Frank to Edda, as 
the door swung open, and they entered the 
hall. f 

‘Had I better lock the door again?” asked 
Dick. 

‘** No, no!” cried one or two in a frightened 
voice; and so he merely closed the door be- 
hind him. 

The hall into which they entered was about 
seventy-five feet in length, the door opening at 
one end, and a window opposite; but it was so 
dark that they could scarcely see a foot in front 
of them, and some one proposed that one 
should go back and get a lamp. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Dick; and the laugh 
echoed strangely, as the boys thought, through 
tthe hall. ‘* Who ever heard of hunting ghosts 
with a light?” 

‘The boys now advanced cautiously down the 
thall, feeling their way as they went along; for 
‘I think that more than one. believed that Dick 
thad laid a trap to play some joke on them, and 
tthat he had told the story which he did in order 
‘to entice them into it. They had gone ‘about 
‘half the length of the hall, when Dick, who 
‘was in front, suddenly paused. All did the 
‘same, and could scarcely repress a cry as 
‘they became aware of a pale blue light, which 
seemed to fill the hall, about ten feet in front 
of them, and ‘by which they could barely dis- 
ecern the outlines of the wall. Before they 
-could recover from the surprise, a low moan, 
ias.0f some one in deep pain, and then a yell, 


the key! 
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that in the gloom and mystery sounded star- 
tling and unearthly, broke upon their ears. All 
this, thought the boys, was enough to drive 
terror to the heart of any one; and with a 
scream, hardly less startling than the yell 
which they had just heard, they started ona 
rush for the door. But, on arriving here, a 
still greater shock, if possible, awaited them — 
the door was fastened! 

‘* Dick, Dick!” screamed some one; “ quick, 
The door is locked! ” 

** Locked!” cried Dick. ‘* How came that? 
I'll be there in a moment.” 

Just then a noise of something falling was 
heard, and Dick called, — 

‘I've dropped the key, boys! 
and help me find it!” 

In an instant every boy was on his knees, 
searching for the key, but to no purpose; not 


Quick, come 


_a trace of it was to be found; and, to add to 


their terror, just as they were giving up in 
despair, the moan and yell were repeated ; and, 
looking up, they saw the blue light once more, 
and this time a tall white figure standing in 
the midst of it. ; 

By this time Frank had recovered somewhat 
of his usual composure, and springing to his 
feet, he exclaimed, stoutly, — although he after- 
wards acknowledged that much of his bravery 
was put on, — 

“* Come, boys; I, for one, am going to find out 
what his ghostship is!” And he advanced in 
the direction of the apparition. 

For a second it stood with hand outstretched, 
and then disappeared, most said into the air, 
but Frank declared through.a door at his right. 

“Nonsense,” said Dick; ‘‘ ghosts don’t.use 
doors!” 

“May be ghosts don't,” said Frank; ‘ but 
this thing does.”’ 

At this moment they became aware of a loud 
rapping at the hall door, and a moment after 
the jingle of keys. The door was thrown open, 
and there stood Mr. Wilson, the tutor of math- 
ematics! For a moment he gazed on the crowd 
of boys, and then, in his quiet tones, asked, — 

“ What is the meaning of this noise at this 
time of night, young gentlemen?” 

The question was a signal for all to rush 
forward, and to begin to relate the adventure; 
but he quickly stopped them all, and desired 
Frank to tell the story. Frank did so in as 
few words as possible, at the ‘conclusion of 
which Mr. Wilson said, — 

“I fear this is some trick. of Master Halli- 
day’s. For the present, however, we will turn 
our attention to his ghostship;” and entering 
the hall, he closed and locked the door. behind 
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him. As he did so, his eye fell on a form be- 
fore him which the others, in their fright, had 
not noticed. Stooping quickly, he raised his 
head, and turning the face towards the light, 
revealed the features of Henry Baxter, pale as 
death, evidently having fainted and fallen here 
unnoticed. ‘ : 

‘* Here, Frank,” said Mr. Wilson, — and the 
boys could not help noticing the tremor in his 
voice, — ‘* take these keys, and get some water 
as quickly as possible. And you may call Mr. 
Monroe, while you are about it.” 

Frank hastened away, and soon returned 
with the water, and accompanied by Mr. Mon- 
roe, the physician of the establishment. When 
he saw Henry’s condition, and the case was 
stated to him, he looked grave and shook his 
head. 

‘QO, Mr. Monroe!” exclaimed Edda, “ you 
don’t think he will die — do you?” 

“JT hope not,” replied he, gravely; ‘‘ but 
Henry was never very stout in body or mind, 
and I fear greatly for the results of the fright 
he has received.” 

Four of the boys were called to bear the in- 
sensible form of their schoolfellow down stairs, 
and the others were directed to remain with 
Mr. Wilson to ferret out the mystery. The 
hall door was locked, and two boys left in 
charge of it; but neither of them was Dick, 
whom Mr. Wilson was very particular to keep 
near him throughout the investigation. The 
rooms of which Frank had suspicion having 
been pointed out, they proceeded thither, but 
found both doors: locked. Mr. Wilson, how- 
ever, produced keys which would unlock them, 
and in a moment they stood in the one into 
which Frank thought the figure had disap- 
peared. As they entered, Mr. Wilson held his 
lamp up, and observing the number, said, — 

“QO, this is the room where poor Harry 
died.” 

** Who?” asked Frank, quickly. 

** Harry Chase, a boy whom Dr. Thurston 
adopted. It was a good many years ago; byt 
the rooms haven’t been used much since then.” 

There was not a boy there who was not more 
or less surprised. Frank, in his haste, had not 
told Mr. Wilson the cause which Dick had 
given for the place being haunted. But now 
their attention was turned from this matter to 
a discovery which Mr. Wilson had made. . In 
the middle of the room was a stand, and on 
this stood a shallow tin pan, a bottle of some 
preparation, and a few matches. 

** Ah,” said Mr. Wilson, ‘I think we have 
solved one mystery;” and he turned a portion 
of the preparation into the dish and lighted it. 
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The result was a bright blue flame; and when 
they had gone into the hall, closing the door 
behind them, they found that the flame shone 
through an opening above the door, from 
which’a ventilator had been. removed, and 
produced precisely the same result which they 
had noticed before. 

‘*Exactly,” said Mr. Wilson. ‘Some one 
of the chemistry class has been putting his 
knowledge to a rather unfortunate practical 
test. I should not be surprised if we found 
him near.” 

Again entering, they proceeded to the first 
closet, but found nothing. Opening the second, 
they were saluted by a moan and yell; and the 
tall white figure rushed forth, at which the 
boys fell back hastily, with a loud scream; but - 
Mr. Wilson, seizing it by the arm, tore off the 
white covering, and revealed Master John 
Bailey to his fellows! 

When John found himself thus discovered, I 
think he was fully as frightened as the other 
boys had been before. He begged and prayed 
that Mr. Wilson would let him off; but that 
gentleman simply said, — 

“ Boys, it is getting late, and you had better 
retire immediately. Masters Halliday and 
Bailey will come with me.” 

Next morning it was announced that Henry 
Baxter was suffering from a severe brain fever, 
and the boys were requested to keep as quiet 
about the hall as possible. During the fore- 
noon an investigation of the affair was made, 
which resulted in the expulsion of Halliday 
and Bailey. When Dr. Thurston announced 
the fact to the school, he took the occasion to 
make a few remarks on the practical jokes 
which are often played among students, many 
of which are of the most cruel description, 
and often lead to most deplorable results. 
He also took occasion to speak of Harry Chase, 
whom he had adopted many years before, and 
who had died of brain fever, brought on by an 
accident which had happened to him. Of him 
few had heard, for his death had been sucha 
blow to the doctor, who loved him as if he 
were his own child, that few ever spoke of it. 
But Dick Halliday had in some way got hold 
of the story, and had used it, with various ad- 
ditions, to suit his own foolish purpose. 

Of Henry Baxter a few words remain to be 
said. He recovered from the fever, but his 
mind and body seemed stunted by the fright 
which he had undergone, and the few years 
which he did live were years of suffering from 
the most abject fears, so that he was obliged 
to have attendants about him the whole time; 
and, before Edda. Clark left the school, he 
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heard that he had died in Italy, whither his 
loving parents had taken him in hopes that he 
might find some relief; the victim of this cruel 
attempt at a practical joke. 


—__.>-_—_ 


BLAOKING THE HEELS. 


BY FRANCES LEE. 


OU haven’t blacked your heels, Benny,” 
said aunt Susan. 

Aunt Susan wore glasses, and she always 

They were 


saw everything that was wrong. 
magnifying glasses, too. 

Benny looked up astonished. He had come 
from the basement feeling quite self-satisfied, 
with his boots shining so that the cat had 
jumped at the“cat she saw in them. 

*°Tain’t any use to black the part you can’t 
see,” said he, twisting his head over his shoul- 
der, and bending his foot up backward. 

**The heels are as much in sight as the toes, 
to other people,” replied aunt Susan. 

** What do other people care about my heels? 
And JZ can’t see them,” said Benny, looking 
lazy. 

**T suppose it doesn’t hurt other people so 
much as it does yourself,” returned aunt Susan. 
**But I should rather black the heels than the 
toes, if I did only one. It wouldn’t seem so 
much like making believe.” 

**T never thought of that,” answered Benny, 
turning about suddenly, and darting down 
stairs. 

“There now,” said aunt Susan, when he 
came back, breathless and triumphant, “ you 
look worth a hundred times as much. Don’t 
you feel so?” 

** Yes, ma’am, I do,” Benny replied. 
I thought of something while I was down in 
the basement. I guess there is another thing 
some like not blacking your heels — to get 
the part of the lesson that is coming to you 
better than you do the rest. Isn’t that letting 
the heels go?” 

“Decidedly. You don’t know anybody who 
does that, I hope?” asked aunt Susan. 

Benny began to trace the figure on the car- 
pet with his toes. 

‘* J did, yesterday,” said he, in a guilty tone. 

**You did!” returned aunt Susan. “ Well, 
I don’t know as I so much wonder. Did you 
ever hear that Cuvier-could, by seeing only 
one bone, draw a correct picture of the animal 
it belonged to, and tell its habits? In the same 
way I should know a boy that didn’t black his 
boot-heels would be apt to learn only the toe 
of his lesson.” 


* And 





Benny laughed a little, but it was a shame-. 
faced sort of a laugh. 

“And there-is: another thing,” continued 
aunt Susan. ‘The ancients used to be just 
as nice about work all out of sight — like the 
inside of a door-lock — as they were about the 
most exquisite piece of jewelry, because they 
said, ‘The gods see everywhere.’ Don’t you 
think we ought to pay as much respect to our 
God as the heathen did to theirs?” 

“You don't suppose, aunt Susan, 
cares,” said Benny. 

**T do, certainly,” replied aunt Susan. “ Not 
for the work itself, but because we are always 
like our work.” 

Benny went to school with a feeling of being 
overshadowed by the presence of the Highest. 
But school is a good place for boys to forget 
in, and pretty soon he was busily thinking 
about something else. 

It was examination that day, and the seats 
on the platform were filled with visitors. The 
walls were festooned around with laurel branch- 
es and lilies, and every girl in school wore a 
white apron, and on her left shoulder a pink 
rose. The boys had on clean collars and blue 
neck-ties ; and under the head boy’s seat was a 
gold-headed cane, that was to ‘be presented to 
Dr. Gabriel at exactly the right time. 

How the children’s eyes sparkled, and how 
their mammas on the platform fanned them- 
selves and smiled! 

The exercises were over at last; history, al- 
gebra, geography, astronomy, and Latin; com- 
positions, declamations, and singing. Then 
everybody cleared the throat, and rustled a 
little, for everybody knew what was coming, 
excepting Dr. Gabriel. 

‘Our exercises are now at an end, and we 
thank our friends for their presence and kind 
attention,” said Dr. Gabriel, bowing, and won- 
dering that the company did not take the hint 
and go, leaving him to say a few last words to 
his scholars. 

But instead of going, they cleared their 
throats again, and rustled a little more. And 
then Willy Gabriel arose in his place, and 
came forward with the beautiful cane, followed 


God 


‘by the other children, who were intending to 


close around him and Dr. Gabriel while he 
made the presentation speech. 

Ah! the speech that Willy had lain awake 
nights to learn was not to be spoken; for at this 
instant came a sharp sound of splitting and 
crashing of timbers, a dropping down of boards, 
and screaming of frightened children and fran- 
tic mothers. as white aprons, and ‘roses, and 
néck-ties, brown curls, blue eyes, and white 
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faces, suddenly disappeared into the cellar be- 
neath. Then came wild confusion and alarm ; 
but, after all, nobody was seriously hurt, and 
one by one each child found its way safely to 
its mother’s arms. 

“Tt was all the fault of the workmen,” said 
Willy, after telling all the, particulars of the 
accident, and of his own feelings, for the twen- 
tieth time over. ‘‘‘ The children were bound 
to push up in front—don't you know? But 
that needn’t have hurt anything if the joists 
had been strong. That is what Mr. McKenzie 
says, and he is a carpenter. He says the work- 
men slighted the part of their work that was 
out of sight.” 

“They did the tip end of it, and left the 
heels,” added Benny, consciously, with.a look 
at aunt Susan. 

‘* And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to 
the Lord,” said aunt Susan, looking back at 
Benny. . 
THE LEGENDS OF THE NURSERY. 

BLUE BEARD. 


BY NORTH WELLER. 


HE children’s Blue Beard was written in 

the time of Louis XIV. (1697), in Paris, 
by Charles Perrault, who was also author of 
“Tom Thumb,” “ Cinderella,” &c., and which 
were given out as the production, not of the 
esteemed scholar and critic, but of his son, 
Perrault d’Armancourt, then a mere child. 
Much of the popularity of those stories may 
have been owing to that trick as to author- 
ship. Blue Beard was translated into nearly 
all the languages of Europe; and, within a 
few years, the eccentric Offenbach has brought 
the melo-dramatic hero again into prominence 
in.an operatic burlesque, known as Barbe 
Bleue. : 

The original Blue Beard who suggested to 
Perrault the idea of the story, was:Gilles de 
Saval, who figured in French history as Mar-" 
shal de Retz, and whose propensity was to kill 
children, instead of to marry wives in quick 
succession, murder them, and hide them in the 
fatal closet which their woman’s curiosity could 
not leave untouched. . 

He was born in 1396, and in 1416 he entered 
the service of his sovereign prince, Duc de Bre- 
tagne. Subsequently he served under Charles 
VII., was one of the captains under Joan of 
Arc, was created a Marshal of France, and 
commanded troops against the English as late 
a8 1433, when his martial services terminated, " 





and up to which time nothing in his career 
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had denoted a cruel or depraved taste. But at © 
the age of thirty-seven he commenced a life of 
profligacy and debauchery, rapidly squandering 
the estates that he had inherited. He main- 
tained a guard of honor of two hundred horse- 
men, and a suite of musicians, choristers, chap- 
lains, and pages, numbering fifty more. His 
chapel was hung with cloth of gold and silk; the 
sacred vessels were of massive gold, enriched 
with precious stones, and the sacerdotal robes 
of untold magnificence. So prodigal was he 
in wasting his means, that his family obtained 
a decree from the parliament of Paris forbid- 
ding a further squandering of his property. 

Craving for wealth to supply his extrava- 
gance, he had recourse to alchemy. Failing 
in that, he next (according to the .“* Book of 
Days”) turned his attention to sorcery, under 
the guidance of an*Englishman, named Messire 
Jean, and an Italian named Francisco Prelati, 
whereupon one of the fabulous compacts with 
Satan was made. 

It was at this time, according to the accounts 
which have descended to us, that he began to 
immolate children. The poor little things 
were put to death, and their blood and hearts 
used as charms in diabolical rites. His myr- 
midons inveigled boys and girls from the 
neighboring villages into his castles in Bre- 
tagne, and they were never afterwards seen. 
This continued so long, and the number of 
children who disappeared became so large, 
that the matter was brought to the notice and 
interference of the authorities. In 1440 the 
marshal was arrested, together with two of his 
accomplices, Henri and Etienne Corillant; and 
he confessed to the atrocities, and was publicly 
executed on the 22d of December of the same 
year. 

During a period of at least eight years, and 
at his several castles of Machecoul, Chantocé, 
and Tiffanges, as well as at his mansions at 
Nantes and Suze, were these atrocities carried 
on. In most cases he burned the bodies; but 
sufficient remains were found to indicate forty- 
six victims at Chantocé, and eighty at Mache- 
coul. There is no doubt as to the authenticity 
of the horrible affair; and a biographer of the 
marshal, in the Biographie Universelle, states 
that manuscript reports of the trial (which 
lasted a month) exist in the Bibliothéque Im- 
periale at Paris, and also among the archives 
of the chateau at Nantes. 

This was quite a horrible fact upon which to 
found the nursery Blue Beard, which is revolt- 
ing enough in itself; but it must, be remem- 
bered that it occurred at.a time when ignorance 
and superstition ruled the world. 
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DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





AN ARGUMENT TO THE WORK- 
INGMEN. ’ 


BY HON. GEORGE S. BOUTWELL. 


WISH to address a few words to 

the "LABORING people, because I 
see there is a disposition to DIVERT 
their attention from the 'REAL IssuES 
before the country, And to lead them 
to a course of action PREJUDICIAL to 
their ‘own welfare and the WELFARE 
of the ®cLass to which they belong. 
It is eminently TRUE that the LABOR- 
ING classes in a country like this can 
profit by NOTHING except JUSTICE. 
There may be other classes of men 
who, from ‘tposiTion, or from 
1WEALTH, or from 'oTHER surround- 
ings, may gain TEMPORARY advan- 
tages over their fellow-men by a sys- 
tem of INJUSTICE and wRONG; but 
the man who *tLaBors with his 
‘OWN HANDS to maintain a family 
by the sweat of his own brow, is 
interested in NOTHING so much as 
‘justice. For how can he ask jus- 
tice of the officers of the *tcoveRn- 
MENT, of his *FELLOw men, if he 
‘DENIES justice in the performance 
of the duties that devolve upon HIM. 
His interest is in wise LAWs, HON- 
ESTLY administered by FAITHFUL 
public servants, who do their *puty 
under all circumstances; and, above 
all, it is his interest in laying a firm 
and deep *rouNDATION of the gov- 
> ernment under the universal system 
of public *mNsTRUCTION. And, my 
friends, so long as in *PENNSYL- 
vanta and in *New ENGranp, the 
great Valley of the 7 MisstssipPr1, 
and upon the slopes of the ® Pacrric, 
shall *tpz and “REMAIN the system 
of public INSTRUCTION, supported at 
the public expense, unto which are 


to brought for education the children 


of the *trich and of the *poor, 
where “justice is taught as the su- 





preme LAw of individuals and public life, this 
NATION * will “tREMAIN; it will “PRosPER; it 
will "ADVANCE. It will be the *cuipe to the 
nations of the earth; and if, in the perform- 
ance of this duty, we **FALTER, there is No* 
security. It is only by general mvrett- 
GENCE, by individual vIiRTUE, AGGREGATED 
and made POWERFUL, that the GOVERNMENT 
with the rights of the PEoRLE can be *srcurE. 
Laboring men, see that in your '*crTy, in 
your '*rown, in your 'DISTRICT the means of 
EDUCATION are furnished to your children 
and the children of the whole PropLe. Incul- 
cate 'tyusTICE, recognize the great doctrines 
of }*INDEPENDENCE, that not *tsome, but ‘ALL 
men are created EQUAL. RECOGNIZE and ACT 
upon these great principles, and *NOTHING can 
SHAKE your government. Neither the repose 
of *PEACE can WEAKEN nor the shock of war 
* DISTURB it. It is more powerful in the 1n- 
TELLIGENCE and- VIRTUE of the people than 
any *oTHER nation CAN be, either in the ca- 
pacity of the hereditary NoBILITY or in the 
integrity even of the MONARCH. **RUuLE, la- 
boring men, the land in which you dwell, but 
rule under principles of **vIRTUE, guided by 
‘INTELLIGENCE. 





—— JEAN Paver says, ‘Men, like their 
books, at their beginning and end have blank 
leaves — infancy and gray-haired old age.” 
We cannot agree with Jean Paul entirely, for 
many old people have we known, from whose 
aged lips we would seek counsel and guidance. 


— A RELIABLE writer mentions seeing in 
Japan a bamboo, a fir, and a plum tree grow- 
ing in a box four inches long, one and a half 
wide, and six inches deep: these trees all 
looked thriving, and the plum tree was in 
blossom. 


—— . Wuat a man _ blames, praises, plays 
with, or laughs at, are good tests of his char- 
acter. Serious work is to an extent compul- 
sory; but merry-making and laughter are, for 
the most part, involuntary. 


—— CHILDREN are often poisoned by eating 
matches; the phosphorus on the ends poisons 
them. A teaspoonful of turpentine is said, by 
a French doctor, to be a sure antidote. 


—— “ Wuat nose is more brilliant than a 
drunkard’s-nose? Why, volca-nos, to be sure. 
Pat says that the chief glow of each comes 
from the ‘ crater.’” 


© inte Do not choose your friend by his looks. 
‘‘ Handsome shoes often pinch the feet.” 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
Match Games. 
a Gramercy Club, of New York, de- 
feated the Amateurs, of Newark, N. J., 
in a match for the junior championship of the 
United States, by a score of twenty-nine to 
twenty-one. 

The noted Red Stockings, of Cincinnati, 
played their sixtieth and last match of the 
season with the Mutual Club, of New York, 
defeating them by a score of seventeen to 
eight. 

The Atlantics defeated the Eckfords, in a 
match for the New York championship, by a 
score of sixteen to twelve. 

The Young Red Stockings, of Cincinnati, 
defeated the Junior Athletics, of the same city, 
after a close and exciting game, by a score of 
seventeen to sixteen. j 


Base Ball Notes. 

The Red Stocking Nine have separated, and 
it is doubtful whether the same men will ap- 
pear in the field next season, who won for 
themselves such fame by their extraordinary 
successes this year. Harry Wright, his broth- 
er George, and Brainard, will stop in Cincin- 
nati this winter, which indicates that they will 
remain in the club. Allison has gone home to 
Philadelphia. 

The new professional nine talked of in 
Chicago it is intended shall prove formidable 
opponents to the Red Stockings next season. 
Mr. John Hatfield.is spoken of as captain; and 
such players as Fisher, of the Haymakers, 
Radcliffe, Fisler, Foran, and Cuthbert, of the 
Athletics, Stearns and Spaulding, of the For- 
est Citys, of Rockford, are mentioned for the 
nine. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Base Ball Players took place at 
Boston November 9, and the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: President, 
M. M. Rogers; Vice-president, A. McC. Bush} 
Recording Secretary, C. R. Byram; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, D. Kwinkelenberg; Treas- 
urer, H.W. Eager. Messrs. Rogers and Bush 
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were chosen delegates to the National Associ- 
ation, the annual meeting of which takes place 
at Boston the second Wednesday in December. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio State As- 
sociation took place at Cincinnati November 6, 
and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, M. E. Brazee; Vice- 
president, H. G. Birch; Secretary, Frank 
Harvey; Treasurer, R. U. Spry. Messrs. A: T. 
Goshen and C. B. Pettengill were chosen del- 
egates to the National Association. 

It is proposed to make a change in the ball 
used in match games by making it less elastic, 
thus enabling clubs to play games quicker and 
make better fielding displays, which is, after 
all, one of the principal features of a good 
match game. The question will be considered 
at the next. meeting of the National Conven- 
tion. ' 

The season just closed has left the different 
championships about as follows: The Red 
Stockings are champions of the United States ; 
the Atlantics, of New York; the amateur 
championship is held by the Stars, of Brook- 
lyn. The Harvards are champions of New 
England, and also of the college clubs of the 
country. The Gramercy Club, of New York 
City, claim the junior championship of the 
country; the Dirigos are junior champions of 
Maine; the Somersets, of Massachusetts. The 
Forest Citys, of Rockford, Ill., and the Athlet- 
ics, of Philadelphia, Pa., are doubtless cham- 
pion seniors of their respective states. 

‘“« Specs ” informs us that the champion club 
of Delaware is the Wawaset, of Wilmington. 


Answers to Inquirers. 

H.M. T. The Red Stockings are the true 
champions. The Harvards stand at the head 
of New England clubs, and are undoubtedly 
the best college club in the country. 

Somezopy. He does. 


AQUATIC. 


Walter Brown, the champion oarsman of 
America, is in training at Newcastle, England, 
for his race with Renforth, the English cham- 
pion. ‘ 

The boating interest at Yale College has in- 
creased .greatly since the present term com- 
menced, and they expect to present a crew at 
the college races next season that the’ Har- 
vards will find hard to beat. 

The Harvard Boat Club are building new 
boat-houses to protect their “‘ navy” the com- 
ing winter. 

The champion four-oared boat crew are the 
Neptunes, of Boston. 
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ANSWERS. 


983. G (E tall) (tea) (he) (clubs) (yew) 
(can) (four) (olive) r (optics) (magazine) — 
Get all the clubs you can for Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine. 984. Door, Moor, doom. 985. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. _ 986. Bogota. 
987. DK. 988. XTC. 98. Q. g90. SX. 
g91- Webster. 992. Specs, Peale, eager, Clear, 
serry. 993. Cotopaxi. 994. Hemlock. 


995: REBUS. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


996. Transpose girasole into.a palace, resin 
into a bird, brogan into a city of Maine. 
Fiorence K. D. 


997. Transpose a bird, and get its enemy. 
PETER. 


Cross-worp ENIGMA. 


998. My first is in moon, but not in sun; 
My second is in day, but not in night; 
My third is in stay, but not in run; 
My fourth is in strength, but not in might; 
My fifth is in sled, but not in toy; 
My sixth is-in ran, but not in slam; 
My seventh is in glee, but not in joy; 
My eighth is in fish, but not in clam; 
My ninth ig in din, but not in noise; 
My whole is one who pleases the boys. 
FreD HARPER. 





Enema. 

999-\ It is composed of nine letters. The 
5,9, 418 a-general pest. The»3, 6, 2, 7 is a 
Bible hero. The 1,8 is an ancient city. The 
whole is an island. : 


Pron D. Rotts. 


; CHARADE. 
1000. The first is seen in winter time; 
The second all the year we wear; 
And with the whole, in northern clime, 
They hunt the moose and polar bear. 
R. W. Litiew. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 
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1002. Curtail a fish or a clump of trees, and 
leave a toy or asummit. 1003. Curtail the 
bottom of the foot or a fish, and leave a coin 
or a note in music. 1004. Curtail something 
that hangs loose upon the shoulders or a 
water-fowl, and leave a mark ora fish. 1005. 
Curtail a color or a flower, and leave a small 
pointed brass instrument or a cylindrical 
raller. Aupax. 


PuzzLeEs. 


1006. Syncopate a blaze, and get reputation; 
behead the whole, and it is to ‘be disabled; 
transpose, and have a man; behead, and leave 
a baverage. ScIPio. 


1007. Whole, a pronoun; take away four 
letters, leave another pronoun; curtail, and 
leave another. A. NAGRAM. 


1008. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


wm SS 
ey 
~~ Day LRERDRAL, 


BLANKS. 





1009. Get out of the —— while I —— my- 
self. 1010. He —— who was his ——. 1011. 
It —— to me that the —— are right. 1012. 


The —— cannot be ——. 
; Puiros O. PEap. 
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NSWERS to the last prize puzzles come 

in more freely. They were almost too 
easy. — About the neatest piece of amateur 
printing we have seen is a little book called 
“The American Joker,” published by John A. 
Robertson, Rutherford Park, N. Y. Price, 
twenty-five cents. Isn’t that a pretty good 
price, John?— Phol D. Rolle, Lock Box 68, 
Haverhill, Mass., wishes to enter into a corre- 
spondence with somebody, for the very good 
purpose of learning to write an interesting 
letter. We think he can write a very fair 
hand when his thumb gets well. 

The geographical rebus by H. T. & H. M. L. 
is very good. The musical puzzles have been 
accepted from another source. — Dexter's sub- 
stitutions are scarcely up to our high stan- 
dard. — S. C. Ott’s letter is truly encouraging, 
and we trust that when he succeeds in enlight- 
ening his neighbors with regard to the real 
nature of the Magazine, they will be glad to 
subscribe for a- periodical which aims to fur- 
nish the most instructive and wholesome read- 
ing for the young in the most attractive form. 
Short-hand writing requires a great deal of 
patience and perseverance, and Thompson’s 
Stenography will be found a good help. Sold 
by Messrs. Lee & Shepard for fifty cents. 

Urban Linkboy finds time to think of us, 
now and then, amid the onerous duties which 
devolve upon a ‘“grave and reverend seignigr” 
of Denison University. We cannot give him 
much information on the subject. He could 
judge better himself by writing to several par- 
ties. — George and some others complain that 
they do not receive the small papers they sub- 
scribe for. It is possible they did not write 
their addrésses distinctly. We have known 
such things to occur with older subscribers. — 


C. H. Fowle, Box 30, West Newton, Mass., pro- 


poses to start a paper called ‘Our Banner.” __ 
Paul Pry affords us the means of knowing 


that he is a very good-looking young gentle- | 


man. We believe he is smart enough to raise 
another club. — Sphinx, thank you for remem- 
bering us so kindly; but try some other kind 
of puzzles. — We are not much afraid of A. 
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Nagram. The puzzle is most acceptable. — It 
breaks our heart to reject anything so charm-. 
ingly written as Violet’s charade, but we prefer 
that. the original spelling should be preserved 
in the separate parts of a charade. — Haut- 
boy’s rebus is accepted, although we do not 
fully indorse the sentiment of the immortal 
bard. The drawing of the modern artist, how- 
ever, is exquisite. eae 

Hedwig, if your puzzles are always as good 
as this one, don’t send but one at a time; but 
if they are second-rate, you might give us a 
chance to select from a large number. The 
letter rebus is accepted. — Kappa Gamma is 
very welcome to this department. Some of 
his comparisons have. been used, however; 
and the double acrostic is rather too difficult. 
It gives us pleasure to receive letters so finely 
written, and we trust our Wilmington friend 
will try again. Ah, here is another letter from 
him, and we accept a first-rate enigma. 

Bob Barry sends correct solutions to all but 
one of the prize puzzles, All our puzzlers are 
running to comparisons. Send some first-rate 
enigmas on interesting subjects that have not 
been used before; not more than twenty let- 
ters, and every part well and skilfully defined. 
—Nonsense!. A young man wants to be 
known as “Aunt Betsey.” We don’t know 
any man by that name. He didn’t give the 
number of his box, either. Here is his conun- 
drum: ‘“.Plant a tight boot, and what will 
come up? Corn and tomatoes (toe martyrs).” 

W. C. B., pretty well on the prize puzzles, 
but somebody else is a little ahead. — Skiff 
declares he has written us thirty-six letters. 
Well, they were pleasant ones, for we hope to 
get some more. He is writing a book called 
“ The Young Tar,” probably an autobiogra- 
phy. The name must have dropped off those 
puzzles, and so they became demoralized, and 
got into the waste-basket. Jack Spratt and 
Wide Awake have doubtless grown up and 
forgotten us, but we had a pleasant visit from 
Ned Sketchley the other day. — Herbert’s syn- 
copations are acceptable. 

AccEePTED. — Verbal squares — Arizona, Bob 
Barry; comparisons — L. E. Gant &. Specs, 
Dick Shinerry ; enigma — Phol D. Rolle. 

Deciinep. — Sphinx, Inventor, Urban Link- 

boy, Paul Pry, Pica, Slim Jim. 
“ WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — W. F. ‘Clinton, : 
Box 2120, San Francisco, Cal.; George H. 
Newkirk (on boys’ sports), Box 23, Bergen 
City, N. J.; Sphinx, 521 Vine Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. H. Wheeler (on stamps), P. O 
*Box 3165, New York City, N. Y.; Plato (on 
stamps), Box 630, Bath, Me. 


| 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 

















THE WANDERING JEW. 


|. te ovate connate has heard of the Wandering 
Jew; but who is he? Tradition says — for 
it is to tradition that we owe the story, with 
all its variations — that he is a native of Jeru- 
salem; that he was present at the crucifixion 
of Christ, and has lived ever since, travelling 
through various lands. When the sentence 
had: been pronounced by Pilate, and Christ 
was dragged away, he tried to rest a little 
near a shoemaker’s door; but the Jew, in his 
zeal, drove our Lord forward, and told him to 
hasten on his way. Then Jesus looked at him 
and said, “I shall stand and rest, but thou 
shalt go till the last day.” And so the Jew 
went forth, wandering over the face of the 
earth, seeking rest and finding none. 

At the time of the crucifixion this man was 
thirty years old; and when he attains the age 
of a hundred years, he returns to the same age 
he was when’ his sentence was pronounced. 
What was his name, and what his trade, are 
questions not yet settled. By some he is called 
a shoemaker, by others a porter. Whether his 
name is Joseph, or Cartaphilus, or Ahasverus, 
or Buttadzeus, is also uncertain. He is de- 
scribed at one time as appearing like a man 
of seventy years; at another he does not ap- 
pear to be more than fifty years old. Now his 
dress is a pair of hose hanging in tatters, and 
a coat with a girdle that reaches to his feet; 
again his coat is purple, and his stockings very 
white; and though he walks in the rain from 
morning till night, not a spot appears upon 
_ his clothes. He speaks little, and, unlike other 
Jews, cares nothing for money. He sometimes 
accepts a few small coins, but always distrib- 
utes them among the poor. This mysterious 
personage is equally at home, or rather equally 
away from home, in the east and in the west. 
Many persons have seen him, it is said, in 
England, France, Italy, Hungary, Persia, 
Spain, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, and vari- 
ous other countries. : 

- When he was at Hamburg, in 1547, he ap- 
peared to be about fifty years of age; he was 
_ tall, and his long hair hung over his shoulders. 
He was silent and reserved, and:answered only 
direct questions. He ate and drank with great 
moderation, and was never seen to laugh. 
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This universal traveller, when he was in Bo- 
hemia, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, helped a man find a treasure; and in 
England, at a later date, he cured a man of 
consumption. In whatever land he travels, 
he speaks the language of the people like a 
native. Several times during the present cen- 
tury, persons claiming to be the Wandering 
Jew have appeared in England, but in no case 
have their claims been allowed. Still, there 
can be little doubt that the Wandering Jew is 
as real a personage as the Man in the Moon. 


|, ——— A NOTED scholar of the thirteenth cen- 

tury, Albertus Magnus, or Albert the Great, — 
though his style of ‘the Great” was derived, 
as some say, from his name of De Groot, — 
constructed a piece of mechanism which sent 
forth distinct vocal sounds. The celebrated 
divine Thomas Aquinas, the ‘* Angelical Doc- 
tor,” was so much terrified at this wonderful 
work that he struck it with his staff, and anni- 
hilated the curious labor of thirty years. 


— AccorpINnc to Livy, Cicero once saw 
the Iliad of Homer, which contains some fif- 
teen thousand linés, written in so small a hand 
that it could be enclosed in a nutshell. This 
statement, it is thought, may be true, as Peter 
Bales, a celebrated English caligrapher of Eliz- 
abeth’s reign, enclosed a copy of the whole 
Bible, that he had transcribed; in a walnut no 
larger than a hen’s egg. 


— An ancient Greek author, Theophrastus, 
is said to have recommended music as a spe- 
cific for the bite of a viper. A notion of the 
same kind is entertained in Italy, and in sev- 
eral countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
concerning the tarantula, a species of spider, 
whose bite, according to the popular story, the 
sufferer can only cure by dancing to music till 
he is exhausted. 


—— IN the early ages of the church, the 
popes scrupulously followed the custom of 
placing their names after that of the person 


whom they addressed in their letters. Nicho- 
las I., in the ninth century, took the lead in 
placing his name before that of kings and 
emperors. 


— Drocenes Larrtivus, about the third 
century of our era, in his Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers, tells us that Pythagoras, sixth 
century B. C., was the first person who used 
the term p&dlosophy, and who called himself a 
philosopher. 
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